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16 Piloteers 
Receive Pins 
For Service 


Arista Officers and Adviser 


By Vicki Halper 

The Pilot faculty adviser, Mr. 
Jacob C. Solovay, has become the 
first male in Fort Hamilton history 
to be “pinned” to thirteen girls at 
one time. 

On October 20 the proud girls 
were awarded merit pins in recogni¬ 
tion of their outstanding service on 
the school paper. Three boys also re¬ 
ceived these tokens of hard and dedi¬ 
cated work. 

Staff Does Fine Job 

Upon presentation of the awards to 
editors, reporters, typists and one 
photographer, the adviser said that 
“the present staff has done a remark¬ 
able job in producing some of the 
finest journalistic work since the Pilot 
was started twenty years ago.” 

He added that he hoped the high 
level of work would be maintained. 

Pin Resembles Wheel 

Those who received the pins—an 
emblem in the form of a pilot’s wheel 
—are as follows: Jane Appel and 
Vicki Halper, co-editors-in-chief; Su¬ 
san Hirsch, news and business editor; 
Lloyd Sara, sports editor; Charles 
Saydah, circulation mariager; Janet 
Yellen, assistant editor; Harry Drake, 
jf»raphei>; Lucille Clementi, Au- 
*Haddad, Evelyn Junge, Rose 
Pagliaro, Karen Peterson, Joan Po- 
zonski, Jean Scott and Rosemary 
Stachowiak, reporters; and Doris 
Pavlick, typist. 

Several seniors may be eligible for 
a pin next term, the adviser said. 
“In cases of seniors, the usual one 
year minimum service requirement is 
waived.” 

20th Anniversary Issue 

A special four-page issue of the 
Pilot will be published on January 
18, 1962, to commemorate the 20th an¬ 
niversary of the opening of Fort 
Hamilton High School. 

This issue will be devoted chiefly 
to feature stories about the school’s 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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Harry Drake 

Seated: Iris Orenstein, Girl Leader; Mrs. Mary Catania, Adviser; Michael 
Wortman, Boy Leader. 

Standing: Carol Mendizza, Secretary; Deeb Salem, Treasurer. 


75 to Be Inducted 
Into Arista Society 


Arista Leaders to Pursue 
Studies for Professions 


By Audrey Haddad 


Meet Iris Orenstein, Girl Leader of 
Arista and one of Fort Hamilton’s 
most active citizens. 

Besides holding this honor, this ac¬ 
tive senior is^a member of Boosters, 
the Menorah Club, the Curtaintimers, 
the Senior Social Committee, and the 
Prom Committee. 

Iris plans to attend Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege next fall. “I love languages,” she 
says, “and would like to become an 
English teacher, though one of my 
favorite subjects is French.” 

Works in Arista Office 

Along with the other officers of Ar¬ 
ista, Ins works with Mrs. Mary Ca¬ 
tania, college coordinator and Arista 
adviser. She assists with Arista ap¬ 
plications and various duties involv¬ 
ing seniors, for example, bulletins, 
notices, and college material. “Any 
odd job which pops up in the school 
seems to come into the Arista office,” 
laughs Iris. 

Iris alternates with Boy Leader 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 


4 Get Merit Letters; 
Tower Wins in CSPA 


Four Fort Hamilton seniors are 
among the 25,000 high school students 
in the country to score in the upper 
2% of all those who took the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test last 
year. For this, they will receive letters 
of commendation signifying their un¬ 
usual scholastic promise. 

The seniors are Elizabeth Awad, 
4B12; Vicki Halper, 4B10; and Susan 
Hirsch and Evelyn Junge, both of 
4A13. The letters will, be sent to the 
colleges to which the girls have ap¬ 
plied. It is expected that these com¬ 
mendations will play an important 
part in the consideration given them 
by the admissions officers. 

Said Mr. Henry Kamin, senior grade 
adviser, “We are very happy that 
Hamiltonites are taking the honors 
we have come to expect of them.” 

The National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation is a non-profit, nation¬ 
wide organization which awards 
scholarships on a competitive basis. 
The money is donated by private or¬ 
ganizations and corporations. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As¬ 
sociation awarded the 1961 edition of 
the Tower , senior yearbook, a first- 
place position in its annual competi¬ 
tion. Only seven of the nation’s 
schools received a similar honor. 

The staff of the 1961 edition was 
headed by Edith Tadross, editor-in- 
chief; Frank Masci and Vera Stasny, 
literary editors; and Fran cine Feur- 
ance, art editor. 

Faculty advisers were Mrs. Dorothy 
McHugh and Mr. Harold Wallerstein, 
art; Mr. George Albert, literary; and 
Mr. Alexander Selwyn, business. 

The entries were judged according 
to the literary and art content and the 
general format of the book. Fort 
Hamilton’s Tower has achieved this 
first-place position among the 1,500 
entries for its fourth consecutive 
year. 

Said Mr. Albert, present literary 
adviser, “Why can’t we make it five 
in a row with next year’s issue . . . 
I mean let’s get the medalist prize!” 


If you were to ask me who one of 
the busiest boys in Fort Hamilton is, 
I would definitely say Michael Wort- 
man, Boy Leader of Arista. For be¬ 
sides the duties of his office, he has 
many other interests.* 

Mike, along with the Girl Leader, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer, 
works during the eighth period in the 
office of Mrs. Mary Catania, Arista 
adviser and college coordinator. There 
he assists with coi.ege and Arista ap¬ 
plications, helps with the general ac¬ 
tivity of the office, and presides over 
Arista meetings and parties. 

To Study Medicine 
Mike wants to become a doctor and 
expects to attend Harpur College, in 
Binghamton, New York. However, he 
is also applying to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, Temple University (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) and Brooklyn College. “I’ve 
always wanted to study medicine,” he 
said, “and I guess it’s part of a fam¬ 
ily tradition in a way, since my father 
is a dentist.” Fortunately, Mike’s fa¬ 
vorite courses always have been the 
sciences, though he is also fond of 
English. 

Mike’s hobby is photography. He 
has shown his dexterity in this field 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


Math Teacher 
Passes Away 

Mrs. Geanne Gold, a member of the 
Mathematics Department for twenty 
years, died last June after an illness 
of many months. 

Throughout her long career here, 
primarily devoted to teaching second 
and third year mathematics, Mrs. Gold 
had been an energetic, tireless mem¬ 
ber of the faculty. She was acting 
chairman of the Mathematics Depart¬ 
ment twice, and supervised tutoring 
classes at 8 A.M. to help slow learn¬ 
ers, with whom she was exceptional¬ 
ly patient. 

Mrs. Gold was an outstanding 
teacher, interested not only in her 
pupils’ progress in mathematics, but 
also in the development of their ideals 
and the«growth of their characters. 

Miss Antonia Higginson, chairman 
of the Mathematics Department, said 
about Mrs. Gold, “Her death brings a 
great loss to our department, not only 
because she was such a fine teacher, 
but also because she was a good 
friend. We all miss her very much.” 


Principal Leaves 
For Special Duty 

Mr. Jon B. Leder, our principal, left 
Fort Hamilton High School October 
11 for a temporary assignment at 
the Bureau of Plant Operations and 
Maintenance. 

Before his departure, Mr. Leder 
stated that he was going to study the 
operation of the Bureau and make re¬ 
commendations to expedite repairs to 
schools. 

In his absence Mr. James L. Quigley 
will serve as Acting Principal. Miss 
Margaret Haigney will take over most 
of Mr. Quigley’s Administrative As¬ 
sistant’s duties as she fills the role 
of Acting Administrative Assistant. 

Mr. Morton G. Stone, Acting Ad¬ 
ministrative Assistant, will continue 
in his usual capacity. Mr. Edward 
Goate, a teacher in the Social Studies 
Department, will serve as Acting 
Dean. 


Fishy 


Activities 
On Third Floor 


All the fish are not in the sea. 

Some interesting speciments of 
aquatic life, including guppies, sword¬ 
tails and platies, can be found in 
aquariums distributed throughout the 
biology classrooms on the third floor. 

Responsible for this is the Aqua¬ 
rium Service Squad, under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Morton G. Stone, which 
takes care of the maintenance and 
feeding of these vertebrates. 

“Not only do these aquariums teach 
the students biology first-hand, but 
they also provide a field day for trop¬ 
ical fish lovers,” said Mr. Stone. 

Students interested in working on 
the squad should consult with Mr. 
Stone in 153. 


By Virginia Thomas 

Wednesday, November 29, will mark 
an important day for 75 juniors and 
seniors, for on this day they will take 
the Arista oath and become members 
of Fort Hamilton’s honor society. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 
Catania, Arista adviser, Deeb Salem, 
treasurer of the society, will begin 
the ceremony by lighting the central 
candle representing the 42 present 
members. From this flame Michael 
Wortman, Boy Leader, will light the 
candle of Scholarship; Iris Orenstein, 
Girl Leader, the candle of Service; 
and Carol Mendizza, Secretary, the 
candle of Character. 

Mrs. Catania will then administer 
the Arista oath to the new members. 
They will then be presented to Acting 
Principal James L. Quigley and re¬ 
ceive their blue and white pins and 
their certificates. 

A party will be held after school in 
honor of all members of the society. 

Below are the new and old Arista 
members. 

New Members 

Maria Amico, Matilda Arie, Mary 
Azzara, Christine Berlingieri, Evelyn 
Byers, Florence Capaldo, Rosalie 
Capobianco, Daniel Chemofsky, Julie 
Cohn, William Cone, Adele Cor- 
radengo, Victoria Deffina, Helen 
Denehy, t Diane Edson, Richard 
Epstein. 

Vera Evanochko, Jean Farbrot, 
Janice Farkouh, Melvin Fontana, Lor¬ 
raine Gagliardi, Pamela Gallo, Helene 
Glass, Claudia Gray, Helen Harms, 
Linda Hitter, Donna Iannone, David 
Ireland, Wanda Jordan, Richard 
Kelter. 

Ronald Khoury, Charlotte Krasmen, 
Janice Kretschmann, Rolf Lande, 
Margaret LaPreta, Lois Leewe, 
Robert Levine, Nicholas Limer, Mar- 
git Maakestad, Elizabeth Magnusson, 
Judith Mansour, Patricia Marcello. 

Robert Mentone, Barbara Miller, 
Thomas Monaghan, Georgia Neamon- 
itis, Karin Nelsen, Sissel Nordskog, 
Annabel Noto, Lee Nussdorf, Barbara 
Pearson, Karen Peterson, Mary Ann 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


Teacher Analyzes 
Troubled Teenager 

By Roy Jacobsen 

(This is another article in the Pilot’s “personal philosophy ” series. Mr. 
Jacobsen is a member of the English Department.) 

-o- 

A thoughtful person often feels that it is harder to receive than to give, 
and often when we must accept advice or correction we feel that we are los¬ 
ing a portion of our dignity or freedom. The teenager knows this best of 
all, from daily experience 


The adult has the 
slight luxury but 
the great respon¬ 
sibility of guid¬ 
ing youth from 
a seeming Olym¬ 
pus of years. The 
teenager often 
feels smothered 
under an ava¬ 
lanche of advice, 

__warnings, adult 

knowledge, and limited liberties. Is 
there any doubt that under this cas¬ 
cade the rapidly developing boy or 
girl must struggle out from under, 
in one fashion or another, either as a 


slave or a free spirit? 

The “Troubled” Teenager 
Who are the slaves and who are the 
free? Slavery, you may say, is a thing 
of the past. True, the slavery dis¬ 
cussed in the history texts is largely 
a thing of the past, but the age old 
slavery of the human personality to 
its own unawareness still remains. 
The “troubled” teenager, who is a 
trouble to others and to himself, is a 
person who has not applied his think¬ 
ing to one of the most important sub¬ 
jects life offers for study: one's self. 

Retreat is not a special preserve 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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The Editors Say ... 


The Highest Accolade 

In a world of changing values and shifting 
standards it is important to be reminded occa¬ 
sionally of the firm ideals for which Arista, the 
high school honor society, stands. At its installa¬ 
tion ceremonies November 29, the principles to 
which the group is dedicated will be enunciated in 
a candle-lighting ceremony. 

The first torch to be kindled is for scholarship. 
A desire for knowledge through which students ac¬ 
quire an understanding of themselves and the 
world is evidenced by the high grades they have 
achieved. 

The second candle signifies service—to friends, 
to the school, to the community. The willingness 
of a pupil to serve those around him is indicative 
of a mature and responsible mind. 

The third candle, symbolic of character, is per¬ 
haps the most important. Without the high per¬ 
sonal and moral values that Arista members pos¬ 
sess, they would be unable to stand as pillars of 
the school community. 

Therefore, the editors extend their congratula¬ 
tions to the 75 boys and girls who will, a week 
from next Wednesday, receive the highest accolade 
which their school can bestow. 


In Memoriam 

Students and faculty mourn the death of Mrs. 
Geanne Gold, former mathematics teacher, who 
passed away June 20th. 

Mrs. Gold was admired as a wise and dedicated 
teacher. Her love for her profession was evident 
not only in her handling of the honor student, but 
also in her patience with the slower one. 

Mrs. Gold was a charter faculty member of Fort 
Hamilton. For twenty years she remained attached 
to the school and aided in the steady growth of the 
Mathematics Department. Those who knew her 
psr>ona1ly best remember her wish to* aid students 
both academically and personally. 

We feel that it was a privilege to have had the 
services of so dedicated a teacher. Her passing is 
a deep loss. 


Jetsam 

i By Daniel Cooper 


Actually, it is my belief that when we sit down to 
feast on Thanksgiving Day, we want to recall the origin 
of this happy holiday. So here, in a nutshell, is the 
history of Thanksgiving. 

Way back in 1623 the Pilgrims were having a rough 
go of it in the New World. Tea and crumpets were out 
of the question; they were even having trouble with 
their com. The Indians decided to help them and they 
finally got some sprouts to come out of the ground. 
The Indians even showed them how to use their sur¬ 
plus fish. “Buryum them,” said Pocahontas.” That way 
you no wasturn them. No fish standingum in warehouse.” 

They had a great harvest, and so they decided to 
throw a big party. It really turned out to be an engage¬ 
ment party for John Alden and Priscilla, but don’t 
tell anybody. It’s a secret. 

Over one hundred years later, Martha Washington 
was reading a history book and came across this feast 
the Pilgrims had. “Anything good enough for those 
pilgrims is good enough for my George,” she sniffed. 
The next day the Washingtons, the Adamses, and the 
Hamiltons had a real wing-ding, and again turkey was 
on the menu. 

However, when the people found out that Washington 
was using his axe on turkeys, and not on cherry trees, 
Thanksgiving and turkeys lost their flavor. 

The holiday was revived again in 1864, when Mrs. 
A. Lincoln, of Washington, noticed that her husband 
was losing weight over the war. She decided that the 
only ways to get Abe to eat was to have a celebration 
and a feast. Thanksgiving returned. Abe liked the idea 
so much that he proclaimed it a national holiday. Big 
deal. 

This holiday has since grown into what it is today, 
a boon to the bicarbonate industry. 

We hope you will now have a better understanding 
of one of America’s greatest institutions. So, Happy 
Thanksgiving, Merry Christmas, Happy Hanukah, and 
Happy Easter, and never again will another holiday be 
mentioned in this column. We hope. 


Science Chairman Says 
Humanities Are Basic 


By Janet Yellen 

Since the launching of Sputnik I by Russia in 1957, educators and 
government leaders alike have placed increased emphasis on science and 
technology. Mr. Milton H. Kesten, the new chairman of the Physical Science 
Department at Fort Hamilton, agrees that science and mathematics are 
important in a constantly changing world, and encourages students to 
further their studies in this area. 


A teacher of 27 years standing, Mr, 
High School^ 
where he had 
taught for the 
past ten years. 
His previous 
teaching experi¬ 
ence was gained 
at Madison and 
Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin High Schools. 

_ Born and raised 

in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Kesten attended Brooklyn Tech¬ 
nical High School and Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, where he was awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Electrical En¬ 
gineering. He continued his education 
at Columbia University, achieving an 
M.A. in physics. 


Kesten has come here from Midwood 



Round About 


■i By Janet Yellen ——■ 

Question: What program changes 
would you suggest to improve the 
school curriculum? 

Louis Spaventa, 3B8: 

The scholarship class, which now 
meets at 8 A.M., should be scheduled 
as a regular course and should carry 
V 2 major credit like other electives. I 
would also like to see an Advanced 
Placement program initiated in for¬ 
eign language, science, English and 
history for students capable of do- 
mo* college work. 


At University of Rochester 

During the past summer Mr. Kes- 
£en studied modem physics and chem¬ 
istry at the University of Rochester 
under the auspices of the National 
Science Foundation. “In previous 
years I have done research work at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories,” he 
said. 


Marcia Feigenbaum, 2A9: 

I think that either American his¬ 
tory or required music and economics 
should be given in the sophomore 
year instead of the senior, to allow 
ambitious students to complete four 
years of work in math, science and 
language. For many students this is 
impossible at the present time. 


Although he is especially interest¬ 
ed in science, Mr. Kesten feels that a 
well rounded person is also at home 
in English and social studies. “With¬ 
out a broad knowledge in the human¬ 
ities, it is impossible for a student to 
understand the world in which he 
lives,” remarked the new chairman. 

Shakespeare His Hobby 

As a hobby, he studies the life 
and works of Shakespeare, having a 
special interest in Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture. Recently he donated to Midwood 
High School a copy of Vissher’s View 
of London, a map of the city in the 
year 1616, showing the location of the 
Globe Theater and other landmarks. 
An avid reader, Mr. Kesten especially 
enjoys the works of William Faulk¬ 
ner. 

“I have been very favorably im¬ 
pressed with the school’s well equip¬ 
ped laboratories and am pleased with 
the fine cooperation that I’ve received 
here,” he said at the close of the 
interview. 


Nick Limer, 3B4: 

More science electives should be of¬ 
fered in the fields of chemistry and 
physics because today, more than ever 
before, increased stress is being 
placed on these subjects. If necessary, 
students taking these courses should 
be exempt from music and art. 

Marilyn Zolotor, 4B6: 

In third year English, juniors 
study both American and English 
literature. I think that English liter¬ 
ature should be taken up in the sen¬ 
ior year, and, if possible, the scope of 
fourth year English should be wid¬ 
ened to include the works of note¬ 
worthy Russian, French and Spanish 
writers. 

Richard Goldberg, 4B16: 

I’d be interested in seeing a course 
in speed reading and study techni¬ 
ques added to the present curriculum. 
Many colleges have found that their 
new students are unable to complete 
efficiently the lengthy assignments 
given them, and therefore must offer 
courses of this nature to freshmen. 


Sum of Life 


The sum of life ought to be valu¬ 
able when the fractions and particles 
are so sweet. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Jean Farbrot, 3A17: 

The three-year history sequence 
should be completed in the junior 
year so that it would not be necessary 
to take both American history and 
economics in the senior year. Seniors 
would then be able to take addi¬ 
tional academic subjects. 


The Tables Turned 



• Flotsam • 

'— ■ By Susan Hirsch ——■ 

Calendar for November 

1st—The price of cafeteria food rose by two cents 
for the sixth time in two years, along with the price 
of living. (Statistics furnished by 
the Math Department, and ex¬ 
planations by the cooks.) 

4th—From the 4th to the 6th 
gasmasks are provided annually 
for those strong enough to come 
to school. Those three days are the 
ones during which the chemistry 
classes hold their annual experi¬ 
ments with sulphur. (About the 
experiments and their after-effect, 
Melvin Sutzel, 16A3 said, “-and so forth.”) 

7th—No school because of elections. Students had 
much nicer things to say about politics that day. 

10th—End of the first marking period. (“One down 
and three to go,” said Emerson, or Lincoln, or Julius 
Caesar, or maybe Melvin Sutzel.) 

11th—The G.O. store held a mammoth sale of paper 
clips and rubber bands. Students snapped them up at 
a penny a piece. 

13th—According to superstition, the 13th is unlucky. 
Also according to Fort Hamilton students. We all 
remember Open School Night, when our teachers smiled 
a lot. 

17th—The second issue of the Pilot is published. 
Along with it is a special booklet issued by the staff 
suggesting ways of using your Pilot once you’ve read 
it. (Covering books and lining shelves with it are two 
of the ideas included.) 

20th—According to Fort Hamilton students, the 20th 
is also unlucky. It’s Open School Day, when your 
teachers smile a lot again.... Work will be begun on 
the subway connecting Fort Hamilton with all the 
libraries in New York City to make it easier for 
students to do their history projects. 

23rd and 24th—Thanksgiving holidays. (Besides the 
traditional reasons, thanks will als<* be given for the 
time off from school.) 

27th—The new course for future politicians will 
begin its first session. Included in the curriculum will 
be: how to raise funds; how to talk for three hours 

While' lynir mubiiif, .mil 1 »m 11 < 1 1 11 )>■ no 1 . 

opponent; how to keep one step ahead of the inves^PH 
ing committees; and how to appear witty, handsome,! 
suave, well-educated, and also a man of the people. ' 

30th—The last day of November. (“Two down and 
seven months to go,” said Hippocrates, Seneca, Xerxes, 
or maybe Macbeth, but I’m sure it wasn’t Melvin 
Sutzel.) 



News Extra 

The Armed Forces has decided by a democratic vote 
that the unidentified flying objects spotted on the 
evening of Oct. 31st in the Bay Ridge area were not 
flying saucers or rockets. What they were has not 
been decided, however. 

The only thing anyone noticed was a small congrega¬ 
tion of old ladies, according to a communique from 
UFO headquarters. The general said that, in all 
probability, some of Fort Hamilton’s ingenious science 
students were having a bit of a lark. 


Notice 

Would the person or persons who took all the brooms 
in Fort Hamilton on Halloween night please return 
them immediately? 

The loss of the brooms has put the faculty at a 
distinct disadvantage because they can no longer assign 
students to sweep the cafeteria as punishment. 

Furthermore, without one or two brooms, the cubs 
cannot sweep out the bodies in 362 of reporters who 
have failed to make the deadlines. 
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THE FORT HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL PILOT 


November 17, 1961 


W PROGRAM POINTERS 


Subjects for 1961-62 


Important! 

All program planning for the 
next school year will be made dur¬ 
ing the course of an individual in¬ 
terview of the student with the 
grade adviser. Since interviews 
began last month (October), stu¬ 
dents should familiarize themselves 
with the information on this page. 

Bear in mind the following: 

1. All subjects are on a yearly 
basis. 

2. Students will not be able to 
change subjects at the mid¬ 
year point, since no subjects 
are started in February. 

3. Failure in June is a failure 
for the entire year’s work. 

4. Graduation will be held only 
in June. 

5. Plan your high school pro¬ 
gram by years —not terms. 

6. Deadline date for program 
changes is Friday, May 25, 
1962. 


English and Speech 

Four years of English (1st year, 
2nd year, 3rd year and 4th year). 

Speech Classes. 
Special Elec¬ 
tives: (Students 
must be recom¬ 
mended by pres- 
ent English 
teachers.) 

Honors Classes 
—2nd, 3rd, 4th 
years. 

Journalism — 
2nd year. 

Social Studies 

History Sequences 
(Required for 3 Years 
Regents Credit) 

1. Academic and Commercial Stu¬ 
dents. 

9th year: 
World Geog¬ 
raphy. 

11th year: 
History 2 
(World His¬ 
tory) . 

12th year: 
History 3 
(American 
History). 

Economics 4 in either fall or spring 
term. 

2. General Students. 

9th year: World Geography 1G. 
10thyear: World History 2G. 

11th year: American History 3G. 
12th year: Economics 4G in either 
fall or spring term. 




Foreign Language 


French 

Latin 

Spanish 


1st year, 2nd year, 
3rd year. 


1. A 4th year of Spanish and 
French will be offered if registers 
warrant. 


2. There will be no two-year Re¬ 
gents examination in either French 
or Spanish. 


3. Students who 
wish to start a 
first language in 
their second year 
or above must 
have at least 70% 
in English. 

4. Prerequisite 
for a second lan¬ 
guage is success¬ 
ful completion of 

at least one year of the first language, 
except by permission of the chairman. 



5. Commercial students may start 
a language in the second year or 
above. There are openings with ad¬ 
ditional salary in the business world 
for those having knowledge of a for¬ 
eign language. 

6. Candidates for college should 
plan to take at least three years of 
the same language. 

Mathematics 

1. Algebra—in 1st year. 

2. 10th Yr. Math (Geom.)—in 2nd 
year. 

3. Intermediate Algebra — in 3rd 
year (a one year terminal course in 
Intermediate Algebra. Pupils who 
complete this course are not eligible 
for Advanced Algebra—Solid Geome¬ 
try unless they take Trigonometry in 
summer school). 

Prerequisite: Credit in 10th Yr. 
Math. 

4. Math 3—in 3rd year. Eleventh 
Year Math (a one 
year integrated 
course in Inter¬ 
mediate Algebra 
and Trigonome¬ 
try). 

Prerequisite: 
Math average of 
at least 75 with 
no failures in Al¬ 
gebra and Geom¬ 
etry, and recommendation of geom¬ 
etry teacher. 

5. Advanced Algebra—Solid Geom¬ 
etry—in 4th year. A one year inte¬ 
grated course. Students are expected 
to take both halves of the course. 

Prerequisite: Math 3 and recom¬ 
mendation of Math 3 teacher. 

6. Math Analysis. Elective course 
for honor pupils. An opportunity for 
enrichment beyond the scope of the 
traditional four year course. One-half 
major credit. 



Science 

1. General Science — required sub¬ 
ject in 1st year. 

State Regents Courses 

2. Biology—elected in 2nd year or 
above. 


3. Biology Research — Students 
carry on independent research. Pre¬ 
requisite: good scholarship and high 
interest in biology. 


4. Physics 


(college preparatory 
course). Prerequi- 
site: Algebra, 
with a general 
average of 75%. 
In 3rd or 4th 
year. 

5. Chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Al¬ 
gebra and Gener¬ 
al Science. Offer¬ 
ed to good stu¬ 
dents in 3rd or 4th year, especially 
those intending to go to college. 
Non-Regents Courses 



6. Biology G — May be elected in 
2nd year or above. This course is 
designed for those students registered 
in the general diploma course. 


7. Applied Chemistry — may be 
elected in 2nd year or above. This 
course is designed for those students 
who do not intend to go to college. 


8. Applied Physics — designed for 
those students who do not intend to 
go to college. Prerequisite: General 
Science. 

9. Radio — may be elected in 3rd 
year or above. No prerequisite. One 
year of Physics (Regular or Applied) 
is recommended though not required. 

Vocational Opportunities 
Note: A. Regents credit in any one 
science course will entitle the student 
to two State Regents credits if the 


student has passed a year of General 
Science. 

B. Students preparing for nursing 
should take Biology and Chemistry. 
While other sciences are not required, 
they are very helpful. 

C. Students preparing for engineer¬ 
ing, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
etc., should take all the sciences their 
program will allow. Physics is re¬ 
quired by many engineering schools. 

Secretarial Studies 

1. Typewriting 1. Required of all 
commercial students; required of all 
general students taking Clerical 
Practice. Open to non-commercial 
senior boys or girls. 

2. Typewriting 2. Required of all 
general students taking a two-year 
sequence in Clerical Practice. Offered 
as an adjustment course for Stenogra¬ 
phy students who have failed Sten 1. 

3. Stenography 1. Usually started 

in 2nd year. Stu¬ 
dents taking this 
subject must also 
be programmed 
for Typewriting. 

Stenography 2 
(taken with 
Transcription 1). 
Required of all 
secretarial m a - 
jors. 

4. Secretarial Training. Usually 

taken in senior year. Students who 
have completed Stenography 2 should 
take Secretarial Training in order to 
maintain stenographic and typewrit¬ 
ing skills, and to learn the duties of 
a secretary. 

5. Clerical Practice 1 and 2. Of¬ 
fered in 2nd and 3rd years or above 
to general diploma candidates who 
seek a commercial major. The sub¬ 
ject must be accompanied by Type¬ 
writing. 

6. Business Machines 1G. Offered 
to general students in their senior 
year to l^elp them maintain and im¬ 
prove typing skill, and to teach them 
the operation of business machines. 

Prerequisite: two years of Type¬ 
writing. 

Accounting 

1. Applied Arithmetic — required 
of commercial students in the first 
year. 

2. Accounting 1st year and 2nd 
year—taken in the 2nd and 3rd years. 

3. Merchandising and Salesmanship 
1st year and 2nd year — taken in 
2nd, 3rd or 4th year. 

First year content: Student be¬ 
comes acquainted 
with job opportu¬ 
nities and skills 
needed to achieve 
success in the dis¬ 
tributive careers, 
retail stores, tex- 
t i 1 e operations, 
and fashions. 
Second year 
content: Non-textile merchandise in¬ 
formation, salesmanship, advertising, 
and store projects. 

Work-Experience Credit: One full 
major credit given to students who 
have a part-time after school job 
while taking M and S, Accounting or 
Secretarial Studies. See Mr. Berko- 
witz, room 343, 7th or 8th period 
daily, for applications. 

4. Record Keeping—offered in 2nd 
year to general course students who 
seek a commercial major. 

5. Bookkeeping Practice—a labor¬ 
atory course in practical bookkeeping, 
including payrolls, social security, 
withholding taxes, unemployment in¬ 
surance, and income taxes. Prerequi¬ 
site: one year of Accounting and rec¬ 
ommendation of chairman. 




6. Law—usually taken in 4th year. 
Required for a commercial diploma. 

7. Business Machines—usually com¬ 
bined with Law. An elementary 
course of instruction in the use of 
most modem hand and electrically 
operated adding, calculating, book¬ 
keeping and mimeographing machines. 

8. Business Machines 1G — com¬ 
bines with Typewriting. Offered to 
general diploma students in their 
senior year. It includes instruction in 
the operation of adding, calculating, 
and bookkeeping machines. The 
course in Typewriting aims to main¬ 
tain and improve typing skill. 

Prerequisite: two years of Type¬ 
writing. 

Music 

1. Required Music must be taken 
by all students in their senior year, 
5 times a week, for V 2 year beginning 
September 1961. 

Those enrolled 
in elective music 
courses are ex¬ 
empt from this, 
requirement. 

2. Elective Mu¬ 
sic — Instru¬ 
mental. 

Grade 1: In¬ 
strument Prac¬ 
tice. S e p a ra t e 
classes for beginners on string (IPS), 
wind (IPW), brass and percussion 
(IPB) instruments. 

Grade 2: Junior Orchestra (2nd 
year strings). 

Junior Band (2nd year 
winds, brass and percussion). 

Performing Groups: 

Orchestra 

Band 

3. Elective Music — Choral. 

Grade 1: Vocal Training (voice 
production, elements of theory, sight- 
singing) . 

Performing Groups: 

Mixed Chorus (GTM) 

Girls Chorus (CTG) 

Boys Chorus (CTB) 

Note: Apply to Mrs. Koff or Mr. 
Heffron for admission to instrumental 
classes and groups. 

Apply to Mrs. Salzberg or Mr. 
Lessell for admission to choral classes 
and groups. 

General Shop 

Here is an opportunity for boys and 
girls to experience a variety of cre¬ 
ative skills. They 
make jewelry ar¬ 
ticles, ornamental 
wall shelves, table 
lamps, mechani¬ 
cal toys, and end¬ 
less other things. 

Major credit is 
given for Shop. 
This credit is ap¬ 
plicable to any 
type of diploma 
and is accepted 
for elective requirements by most 
major colleges in New York and 
elsewhere. 




See For Yourself! 


Don’t take our word for it. Just 
read this supplement carefully and 
see for yourself. There is a lot of 
useful information in it that you 
will want to know in planning your 
high school courses. 

We don’t like to give advice, but 
you would be doing yourself a big 
favor if you studied this material 
carefully. 

By the way, save this supple¬ 
ment. We don’t suggest that you 
frame it, but it will help you get a 
diploma that will be worth framing. 

—Editors 


Shop may be started in year 2. 
Two years of shop are offered. A 
comprehensive examination is given 
for Regents credit. 


Mechanical Drawing 



This subject is really a part of 
shopwork and is often referred to as 
the language of 
industry. A good 
mechanic in any 
field must know 
the language of 
the blueprint. En¬ 
gineers and de¬ 
signers must be 
expert at it. Even 
doctors, lawyers 
and many other 
professional men and women find a 
need for it. A comprehensive exam¬ 
ination is given for Regents credit. 


Art 

1. Required Art must be taken by 
all students for one year. 

2. The three 
year elective Ma¬ 
jor Art course is 
offered to stu¬ 
dents who have 
given evidence of 
special abilities 
o r interests i n 
the field of fine 
and practical 
arts. It may be 

A. Students who have completed 
the year of Required Art; 

B. Students in the second year, or 

above, who have completed a half 
year of Required Art, and wish to 
elect Major Art to run parallel to 
Required Art. . .. r 

All students electing art must se¬ 
cure recommendations from an art 
teacher. 

The first year, Basic Art, is con¬ 
cerned with the fundamental aspects 
of the visual arts. A broad program 
of art experiences is offered (color 
and design, and painting). 

The second and third years of Fine 
and Applied Art offer increasing op¬ 
portunities for specialization. Adver¬ 
tising design, sculpture, ceramics, and 
illustrations are studied, in addition 
to advanced work in drawing and 
painting. 

Home Nursing 

Home Nursing is open to girls in 
second year or above. A one year city¬ 
wide examination 
may be given at 
end of course for 
one Regents cred¬ 
it. All city col¬ 
leges accept this 
one unit for ad¬ 
mission. 

Nutrition 
May be started 
in year 2. Open 
to boys and girls. 
Girls may combine one year of Nutri¬ 
tion with one year of Home Nursing 
for a two-year group. 

-0- 

On Which Side? 


Whether I am on the winning or 
losing side is not the point with me: 
it is being on the side where my sym¬ 
pathies lie that matters, and I am 
ready to see it through to the end. 

Success in life means doing that 
thing than which nothing else .con¬ 
ceivable seems more noble or satis¬ 
fying or remunerative, and this en¬ 
viable state I can truly say that I 
enjoy, for had I the choice I would 
be nowhere else in the world than 
where I am. 

Alan Seegar (1888-1916) 
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Bear In M ind 

1. Early excuses, when granted after investigation, are a privilege, not 
a right. Students should not accept employment which requires them to leave 
school before the end of the school day. 

Starting in September, in fairness to other students, programs will not 
be changed to provide a shorter program for students who have after school 
employment. 

Pupils enrolled in the Work Experience Program, or pupils with un¬ 
usual hardship cases, must present written proof to the grade adviser each 
spring before the deadline date. Once the school year has started, shortened 
programs will not be granted to students who wish to work after school. 

The following regulations must be complied with: 

A. A letter from the parent. 

B. A letter from the employer. 

C. Working papers. 

D. Social Security Card. 

E. A good attendance record and good citizenship. 

F. All of the above items must be handed in before deadline date 
in the spring, 

G. The request must be renewed each year and the student must 
clearly understand that granting a privilege one year does not 
mean that it will be granted the following year. 

2. Every student must carry at least four majors. 

3. In year 2 or above, one subject, and only one subject, is permitted 
in Art or Music, in addition to four majors. 

4. Any program above the normal 4 major program must be approved 
by the Grade Adviser. 

5. Health Education must be taken every year in high school. 

THE DEADLINE DATE IS MAY 25, 1962. 

-o- 

Interview Check List 



Have you done the following? 

1. Discussed your future plans and programs with 
your parents? 

2. Checked the courses offered by the school for the 
coming school year? 

3. Asked your subject teachers to explain the offer¬ 
ings within the department? 

4. Gathered all your materials for your individual 
interview with your grade adviser? 

-o- 


Plan for Qraduation! 


Use the unofficial form below to help you. Bring it 


to the'interview. 

1. Be sure to list under “Present Subjects” the cor¬ 
rect grade and period of each class. 

2. Fill in for each school year the major subjects 
you have passed. 

3. List the subjects you wish to take for the coming 
year. 

4. Fill in your elective groups for the coming year. 

5. Have a list of any questions and problems you 
wish to have answered or solved by your grade adviser. 



Last Name. 

Present Subjects 

1. Eng. 

2 .. 

3 . 

4 .:. 

5 ... 

6 . 


TENTATIVE WORK SHEET 
...First..Off. Cl. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Next Year’s Subjects 
Eng. 


FOUR-YEAR PLAN 


Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 


Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 








ALL ELECTIVE SEQUENCES 

3 Year Sequence. 

2 Year Sequence. 

2 Year Sequence. 

Miscellaneous 2 Year Group. 


You Will Need 17 
Units for Graduation 


Sophs Urged To 
Study College 
Requirements 

By Jeanette Deerson 

Sophomore Grade Adviser 

Almost every day you can find an 
article somewhere in a newspaper or 
magazine warning about the difficulty 
our young people are having in their 
attempts to find a college. 

Now—while you are in your sopho¬ 
more year—is the time you should be 
thinking about choosing a college. 
Which will suit your needs ? What are 
you doing to fulfill the requirements 
for admission? 

Get Data Now 

It is important to begin to gather 
the information this year. In the 
spring term you may be invited to 
attend college conferences here at 
school. Meanwhile, write to the col¬ 
leges in which you are interested, get 
their catalogs and any other vital 
data which they have available, and 
know what they want from you as 
an applicant. 

Usually the requirements include 
three years of a language, a labora¬ 
tory science, and 2 V 2 or three years of 
mathematics. You must have an ease 
and clarity of expression in English. 
This can be developed by reading 
extensively. However, despite all this 
preparation, the college to which you 
apply must decide from among a 
great many applicants. 

Scholarship and Activities 

If you want them to choose you, 
you must have the proper combina¬ 
tion of scholarship and extracurric¬ 
ular activity. If you have not already 
done so, join a club that appeals to 
you; find some sei-vice activity during 
the school day and do a good job at 
it. These are the things that create 
the backdrop for your college appli¬ 
cation blank. 

Most important of all, be practical 
about the consideration of colleges 
which are not “Ivy League.” There 
are many other fine institutions where 
the educational program will lead you 
to your goal. 

Discuss your college plans with 
your parents now.' Your grade adviser 
is prepared to give you additional 
help when you are ready foi it. 

-o- 

One Failure In 
June May Delay 
Your Diploma 

By Emma Korner 

Sophomore Grade Adviser 

The requirements for graduation 
with an Academic or Commercial di¬ 
ploma were raised for all high school 
graduates in New York City, begin¬ 
ning with the graduating class of 
June 1962. 

Although it does not make too much 
difference to most students who are 
doing passing work regularly, it is 
necessary to remember that even one 
failure in June may mean summer 
school or a year's delay in your grad¬ 
uation. Read this supplement care¬ 
fully so that you will know the re¬ 
quirements for your particular di¬ 
ploma. 

Bring Questions to Adviser 

Soon you will be having your inter¬ 
view with your grade adviser to plan 
your program for next year. If you 
have any questions, make a list of 
them and bring them with you to the 
interview so that you will be able to 
get the answers. 

If it is at all possible, try to plan 
your course for the remainder of your 
high school stay so that you will know 
where you are heading. On this page 
is a chart to assist you. This is a most 
important year for you sophomores. 
Make it a successful one! 


Will you receive a diploma from 
Fort Hamilton High School? 

The answer to this question de¬ 
pends on you. The widespread reap¬ 
praisal of educational values has led 
to an upgrading of the graduation re¬ 
quirements by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 

A total of 17 units plus art, music, 
and health education are now required 
for graduation, one unit more than 
formerly . 

Read the following course require¬ 
ments very carefully because you 
must fulfill them in order to receive 
your diploma. 

Academic Diploma 

Prescribed courses: 

English 4 years. 

Social Studies SV 2 years. 

General Science and a Regents 

science. 

Ninth and tenth year mathematics. 
Elective courses: 

A three-year group in foreign 
language, science, or mathe- 
tics. 

A two-year group in foreign lan¬ 
guage, science, or mathematics. 

Class of 1965, 
Prepare Now! 

By Jeanette Hart and Claire Kahn 

Freshman Grade Advisers 

You, the class, of 1965, can benefit 
most from this supplement. By read¬ 
ing it thoroughly, by checking all 
items which apply to you—in short, 
by thinking seriously about yourselves 
and the future, you will profit greatly 
by what your high school has to offer. 

The freshman advisers are busy 
conferring with students who have in¬ 
dicated a need for help. However, even 
if you have no problem, your gx-ade 
adviser will soon send for you for an 
individual conference. By that time, 
you should have studied this supple¬ 
ment thoroughly and be prepared to 
discuss your program for next year. 
Service Record Important 

We are interested in getting to 
know more about you. At this confer¬ 
ence we shall want to learn what 
school clubs you have joined and what 
service you are rendering—in brief, 
what sort of extracurricular record 
you have started. 

From all indications, the class of 
1965 is off to a good start. It is an 
exceptionally large class, but alert 
and enthusiastic. 

We look forward to meeting you all 
individually very soon and hope to find 
you ready to discuss your future—or 
at least the next year! Remember— 
this is your supplement, this is your 
school, and THIS IS YOUR LIFE! 


A two-year group in foreign lan¬ 
guage, science or mathema¬ 
tics. 

Miscellaneous subjects: 2% years. 

Commercial Diploma 

Prescribed courses: 

English 4 years. 

Social Studies 3^ yeai-s. 

General Science 1 year. 
Mathematics 1 year. 

Commercial law % year. 

Elective courses: 

A three-year group in accounting 
or stenography and typewrit¬ 
ing or merchandise and sales¬ 
manship. 

A two-year group in another com¬ 
mercial area. 

A two-year group in a non-com- 
nlercial area. 

Miscellaneous subjects: 2 years. 

General Diploma 

Prescribed courses: 

English 4 years. 

Social Studies SV 2 years. 

General Science 1 year. 
Mathematics 1 year. 

Elective courses: 

A three-year group from one sub¬ 
ject area. 

A two-year group from a second 
subject area. 

Miscellaneous subjects: SV 2 years. 
- 0- 

Commercials, 
Generals Can 
Go to College 

By Leonore Simon 

Sophomore Grade Adviser 

Did you know t hat there are many 
opportunities for commercial and gem 
eral diploma students to further their 
education ? 

Commercial students with one year 
of algebra qualify for the four-year 
degree of Bachelor of Business Admin¬ 
istration at City College, as well as 
at other colleges. A commei’cial or 
genei*al diploma will also qualify a 
student for two-year courses leading 
to Associate in Applied Science de¬ 
grees in such institutions as Brook¬ 
lyn College, City College, the New 
York Community Colleges, State Uni¬ 
versity, Pace College, and others. 

Students with a general course di¬ 
ploma are usually required to offer 
ten academic units and a high school 
average of 75% or better. It is most 
important that every student work to 
capacity in high school in order to 
obtain the highest possible gi’ades. 

High school sophomores, begin now 
to write for catalogs and other mate¬ 
rials on colleges and careers. Be sure 
to check now on l^equirements for ac¬ 
ceptance so that you will have the 
proper high school courses in time 
for admission after graduation. 
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By Lloyd Sara 


Gym Leaders 
Aid Teachers 


Tall Stretch 



1956 Revolution 
In Hungary Brings 
Peter Klein to F.H. 


Our school has many athletic teams open to all boys. The coaches are 
there to help them perfect their respective skills and improve their over-all 
gamesmanship. Team members work hard and represent our school in league 
play and individual championships. 

Space permits me to write of only two boys' from our athletic teams, 
Frank Miriello, soccer, and Joe Martini, basketball. 

Frank, captain of the varsity hooters, became interested in this sport 
when he played^ 
soccer in Italy. 

He was born in 
England where 
his father was 
stationed in the 
army during 
World War II. 

From there he 
went to Germany 
and subsequently 
to the United States. For two years he 
lived in Italy, playing soccer in the 
Fanfulla Stadium in Lodi, Milano. He 
became intensely interested in the 
sport and spent most of his afternoons 
practicing there. When Frank return¬ 
ed to the States he played at Dyker 
Park. 

Frank came here from McKinley 
Junior High and promptly made the 
varsity. This is his third year on the 
team and he has seldom missed a 
practice. He is applying for an athletic 
scholarship to Long Island University 
this fall. 

“Jumping” Joe Martini 

Another fine Hamiltonite is “Jump¬ 
ing” Joe Martini, a six-feet-three-inch 
eager with a remarkable ability to 
capture rebounds. 

A Brooklynite, Joe played basket¬ 
ball on the McKinley team. In his 
sophomore year here this forward 
played on the varsity, and as a junior 
he was the only starter on that team. 

How did Joe become intere st ed in 


By Lloyd Sara 

Chaos, turbulence, and death mark¬ 
ed the Hungarian Revolution in 1956. 
Fighting, often barehanded against 
Russian tanks and machine guns, re¬ 
vealed the Hungarian spirit for those 
freedoms written into our own Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. 

It started on October 20 of that 
year, when a group of students from 
the university marched to the Hun¬ 
garian Radio Station to ask Russia 
to give them political freedom from 
the growing communist dictatorship. 

Hamiltonite Among Them 

In this group of fighters was Peter 
Klein, along with close relatives, 
friends, and enthusiastic followers. 
When the Russians refused the pleas 
of the students, fights broke out. 

The students’ antiquated weapons 
were no match for the tanks and ar¬ 
tillery of the Russians. This did not 
faze them. They threw rocks and 


this sport? “I saw the professionals 
on TV and they spurred me on to a 
basketball career. It's an exciting 
sport.” 

Coach Developed Him 

Practicing at Leif Eriksson Park 
with his brother, Joe picked up the 
rudiments of the game. Mr. Kenneth 
Kern, coach of the courtmen, perfect¬ 
ed Joe’s jump and drive shots and 
conditioned him to play a full game. 

Joe is looking ahead to some good 
performance this season and perhaps 
a basketball scholarship. 

Freshman, sophomore, and junior 
boys—the teams are waiting for you. 
The coaches are waiting to help you 
find the sport you like. Get out and 
represent our school, and develop 
yourselves into healthy, happy teen¬ 
agers. 

Booters Ahead 
At Season’s End 

The soccer team, coached by Mr. 
Richard A. Cohen, ended its season 
with five wins, three losses, and four 
ties, with several more games to go. 

The team lost extremely close 
games to Lincoln, New Utrecht and 
Lafayette; tied with Grady, Wingate, 
Brooklyn Tech and Lincoln; and de¬ 
feated Poly Prep, Midwood, Grady 
and Sheepshead Bay. 

Constant injuries, along with the 
illness of the star players, hampered 
the team. 

“It was one of our roughest sea¬ 
sons,” said Coach Cohen, “but for the 
first time in many years, there was 
excellent team cooperation. I am also 
pleased with the spirit and harmony 
which the boys displayed.” 

Members of the soccer team come 
from Hungary, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Greece, the island of Jamaica, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Cohen has already begun to 
build next year’s team and urges 
freshmen, sophomores and juniors to 
try out. * 



Harry Drake 


Peter 


home-made bombs at the tanks and 
managed to demolish a few, but it 
was a useless attempt. 

In a short time, the Russians had 
occupied the country, cutting off food 
and ammunition from the patrols. 

Escaped to Austria 
Many of Peter’s friends and rela- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


Sharpshooters Aim 
Guns at Victory 

Under the supervision of a new 
coach, Mr. Sheldon Wolfsie, the rifle 
team has already started its vigorous 
program. 

Veterans of the team are William 
Dunn, Roger Theisinger, Robert Kel- 
lerman, and John Hennebary. New 
candidates have already been chosen, 
though there is still time for tryouts. 

The boys practice at accurate 
shooting and at skills in adjusting 
scopes. For protection they wear spe¬ 
cial jackets. 

The riflemen meet every Tuesday 
and Thursday at the 52nd Street 
Armory at 3 o’clock. 


The Gym Leaders, under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Richard Cohen, comprise 
a fourteen-man division of outstanding 
athletes. 

This special group meets the fifth 
period daily in the gym, in 248, or 
on the field. The object of the course 
is to prepare the boys to assist the 
platform teacher in charge of the en¬ 
tire gym class. 

Taught Special Skills 

The leaders are taught special skills 
on the apparatus and are distinguish¬ 
ed from the members of the class by 
their blue shirts. 

The group consists of Captain Bill 
Leonard, John Espland, Bob Johns, 
Ray Okolovitch, Bob Clarks, James 
Tibaldi, Bill Burns, Peter Klein, Tim 
Twohig, Fred Tucillo, Emanuel Card- 
inale, Walter Tate, Wes Mellon, Joe 
Serra, and Ole Jorgenson. 

“No Muscle Men!” 

“We don’t want muscle men!” 
stressed Mr. Cohen. “We’re develop¬ 
ing a new corps of leaders who can 
aid the other boys in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with gymnastics and health 
building techniques.” The gym leaders 
go through extensive training and are 
taught basic safety procedures while 
developing their skills. 

Mr. Cohen, coach of the soccer team 
and former all-American, is interested 
in health-building activities. He 
spends many pleasant hours at judo, 
swimming, handball and soccer. He is 
planning to spend a summer in Oslo, 
Norway, to study the art of gym¬ 
nastics. 


2 N ew Coaches 

Spur Chessmen 

The chess team, under the guidance 
of Mr. Eugene Sterne and Mr. Her¬ 
man Cohen, is looking forward to a 
successful year. 

“The nucleus of the new team, 
which competes on an inter-scholastic 
basis, is formed by three boys who 
have already earned their letters,” 
said Mr. Sterne. “They are Michael 
Wortman, 4B8; Martin Harswick, 
3B10; and Bruce Gataroska, 3A11. ! 

Under the leadership of Mr. Arnold 
Krinsky, who has since transferred to 
Erasmus Hall High School, last year’s 
team numbered the strong Brooklyn 
Tech team among its victims, defeat¬ 
ing it 3% to V/ 2 . 

Mr. Cohen was once coach of the 
New Utrecht High School chess team. 

The group meets Tuesdays in room 
363. New talent is always welcome. 


Teacher Displays 
Handsome Rug 

On display • in the main entrance 
hall was a rug woven by Mr. Alfred 
Olsen, a member of the Art Depart¬ 
ment. The work was done this past 
summer at the University of South¬ 
ern Illinois, where Mr. Olsen took a 
special course in craft work. 

The rug, in the Swedish flosca tech¬ 
nique, took him 8 V 2 weeks to com¬ 
plete and cost $77. 

“I arrange my patterns on cut 
paper first,” Mr. Olsen expla 
“and they are always original. 

“These rugs were first woven in 
Scandinavia to utilize left-over wool 
scrap,” he added, “and were used on 
floors and beds.” 

Mr. Olsen took a ceramics course 
under Franz Wildenhain, noted Amer¬ 
ican potter. 



Harry Drake 

Gelling in trim for the tough sched¬ 
ule ahead: Irwin Raymer (fore¬ 
ground) and Karl Rhodes work out 
in boys gym. . 

New Coach 
To Direct 
Cindermen 

By Charles Saydah 
The track team, under the super¬ 
vision of its new coach, Mr. Curtis 
Caldwell, has been preparing for 
the forthcoming indoor track season. 

Mr. Caldwell, new to Fort Hamilton 
as well as to its track team, has been 
concentrating on rebuilding the squad. 
Ken Borg, high jumper and city 
champion, and John Moore, record- 
breaking pole vaulter, graduated last 
year. 

Veterans Return 

Returning, however, are several 
strong veteran runners: Co-Captains 
Richard Gordon and Ralph Butler, 
Richard Kerrigone and Joe Juliano. 

- Georo - Pjelldal comp] 

standing short distance racers by 
turning in sterling performances in 
the longer distances. 

The jumping team hopes to equal 
its previous record by having the 
services of such aerial artists as Jeff 
Springer, Igor Stepanovic, Donald 
Meekings and David Learning. 

Coach Very Optimistic 
Although there are a number of 
candidates for the weight throwing 
team, at the time of writing, Mr. 
Caldwell is still uncertain about the 
starters. 

“I am very enthusiastic about the 
freshman, sophomore and junior pros¬ 
pects,” said the coach. “I am also 
pleased to see that fourteen new boys 
tried out for the freshman team.” 

Outstanding newcomers are fresh¬ 
men Ralph McNaughton and Arnold 
Kane and sophomore Lawrence John¬ 
son. 

The Blue and White opens its in¬ 
door season against Bishop Laughlin 
December 10. 


Quintet Eager 
To Get Going; 
Schedule Tough 

By Howard Schneider 

With last year’s memories still lin¬ 
gering, the 1961-1962 basketball team 
is preparing for another season, 
coached by Mr. Kenneth Kern. The 
boys have been holding practices and 
scrimmages with great enthusiasm in 
anticipation of a highly successful 
schedule. 

On any weekday afternoon one may 
find the varsity hoopsters being drill¬ 
ed in all aspects of the game to in¬ 
sure a well-rounded, cohesive unit. 

Jayvees Also Busy 
Also preparing for competition 
against other schools is the Blue and 
White junior varsity team, under 
the tutelage of a new coach, Mr. John 
Carroll, a member of the Lan¬ 
guage Department. This fifteen-mem¬ 
ber group will be facing jayvee teams 
from a number of high schools in 
the area. 

Elected captain of the varsity is 
Jason Frankfort, a relative new¬ 
comer to the team, having come to 
Fort Hamilton in mid-year. His du¬ 
ties are to organize the offense and 
defense on the court and to help 
maintain the morale and fighting 
spirit of the team. 

Competition Is Strong 
Competing for the two starting 
guard positions are Irwin Raymer, 
Pat Noto and Jason Frankfort. Bat¬ 
tling for the center position are Leon 
Ayoub and Ken Jacobsen. The for¬ 
ward positions may go to two of the 
following: Bob Cummings, Cliff Gray¬ 
er, Joe Martini and Roger Olsen. 

Thg^ebelshave already done bat- 

team m the city 
Jefferson; Curtis; Wing 
Adelphi Academy. They also opposedf 
Brooklyn Tech in a regularly sched¬ 
uled game. Unfortunately, the scores 
of these games were not available at 
press time. 

2 With Xaverian 1 
Two games in the immediate fu¬ 
ture are with Xaverian, our arch 
rival, and Midwood. The Xaverian 
game will be played Friday night, 
November 27; the Midwood game, 
November 22, Thanksgiving Eve. 
These sessions will help determine 
how our team will stand up in reg¬ 
ular league play. 

New PSAL Rule 

A new rule passed by the PSAL 
Games Committee permits the top 
three teams in each division to go 
to the playoffs. This will give the 
Blue and White a better opportunity 
to participate in these playoffs. 


Varsity 

Basketball Schedule 


1961-62 


DATE 

TEAM 

PLACE 

November 15 . 

. Brooklyn Tech . 

.Away 

17 . 

Xaverian H. S . 

...Home (N) 

22 . 

. Midwood H. S . 

.Home 

29 . 

. Tilden H. S. 

.Away 

December 1 . 

.* Lafayette H. S. . 

.Home 

6 . 

. Port Richmond . 

.Home 

8 . 

.*John Jay H. S . 

.Home 

12 . 

.* Lincoln H. S . 

.Away 

15 . 

.* Sheepshead Bay H. S. 

.Home (N) 

19 . 

.*Madison H. S. . 

.Away 

21 . 

.*New Utrecht H. S . 

.Home 

December 22 . 

.Alumni Game . 

.Home (N) 

29 . 

. Xaverian H. S . 

.Away (N) 

January 5 . 

. Lafayette H. S .. 

.Away 

12 . 

.*John Jay H. S . 

.Away 

19 . 

.* Lincoln H. S. 

.Home 

Feburary 2 . 

.*Sheepshead Bay H. S. 

.Away (N) 

9 . 

.*Madison H. S . 

.Home 

15 . 

.*New Utrecht H. S . 

.Away 

N—Night 

* League Games 
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Good Goblins 
Give Artists 
Unghostly Cash 

By Vicki Halper 

The “supernatural” was quite “na¬ 
tural” on Wednesday, October 25, be¬ 
tween 85th and 86th Streets and 
Fourth Avenue and Fort Hamilton 
Parkway. 

On that day, the 1961 Annual Hal¬ 
loween Window Painting Contest, 
sponsored by the Bay Ridge Commun¬ 
ity Council in cooperation with the 
86th Street Board of Trade, was held. 

Fort Hamilton produced, along with 
the usual ghosts and goblins, three 
medalists and five winners of Honor¬ 
able Mention Awards. 

Janet Dietz Takes First 

Janet Dietz, 4B8, designed the first 
place window in the Elective Art divi¬ 
sion. Janet was assisted by Suzanne 
Santoro, 1B2, and Peter Mollo, 3B8. 
The group will receive $25 and gold 
medals. 

The fourth place window was cre¬ 
ated by Alan Thompson, 3A15. His 
assistants, June Gaudio, 3A1, and 
Bonnie Weinstein, 2A9, will share in 
a $7.50 award and will receive bronze 
medals. 

Freshman Places First 

In the Required Art division, Ag- 
neta Holm, 1A7, placed first. Fifteen 
dollars and gold medals will be award¬ 
ed to her and her assistants, Olga An¬ 
tes, 1A1, and Karen Korsun, 1B18. 

Designs by Norma Giordano, 2A7, 
Peter Kavli, 2C21, and Gunar Ber- 
lings, 4B18, will receive Honorable 
Mention certificates in the Elective 
. Art division. 

pun v Viksjo, 1B6, and Lynn 

-*S receive the same 

puooas ‘aunq uippiua^ aft 

_nairman 

[loween Art Committee. She 
expressed great pride in the achieve¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Quigley a Judge 

Mr. James L. Quigley, acting 
principal, was one of the judges in 
the elementary school division. He too 
was delighted with the outcome of the 
contest. 

Paintings remained on the windows 
approximately a week. 

Pilot Pins 


Wise Old Spook—Er, Owl 


w 


Dusty Rhodes' 

Stale Senator William Conklin holds up the announcement of the Senior 
High School Elective Art First Prize, won by Janet Dietz. In front of Janet 
is Councilman Travers Devlin. 


Girl Leader 


(Continued from Page 1) 

history, interviews with charter mem¬ 
bers of the Fort Hamilton faculty, 
and vignettes of alumni and faculty. 

Pupils possessing information about 
former students, especially those who 
graduated prior to 1950, are request¬ 
ed to see Mr. Solovay in 362 after 
school. 

Boy Leader 

(Continued from Page 1) 

as photography editor of the Tower . 
His other school activities include the 
chess team, the Chemistry Squad, the 
Senior Social Committee, and the Sen¬ 
ior Prom Committee. Outside of 
school, he enjoys playing basketball. 

Camp Counselor 

For the past three years Mike was a 
counselor at a camp in Middletown, 
New York, and—along with fellow 
counselors—taught campers the fun¬ 
damentals of campcraft. He himself 
started as a camper and then became 
a counselor-in-training. He plans to 
return to the camp next summer. 

One thing seems to be certain: Mike 
has the personal and intellectual qual¬ 
ities that make accomplishment in 
his chosen field just a matter of time. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Michael Wortman in presiding over 
meetings and helping organize the 
Arista parties. She will assist at the 
Arista installation assembly a week 
from next Wednesday. 

Finds Time to Relax 

Despite a busy school schedule, she 
enjoys many outside activities: bowl¬ 
ing, ice-skating, and Broadway shows 
“any chance I get.” 

Her interest in the theater is re¬ 
flected in the fact that at McKinley 
Junior High School she sang the 
feminine lead part in the school pro- 

__ S he~ l e> ve s- 

to sing but hasn’t had too much time 
to pursue this art here. 

Iris also has an avid interest in 
reading. Among novels she has en¬ 
joyed recently are The Good Earth 
by Pearl S. Buck and Giants in the 
Earth by Ole Edvart Rolvaag. 

For those of you who have just 
met Iris for the first time, you will 
have to agree that here is really a 
girl who measures up admirably to 
the qualifications of scholarship, char¬ 
acter, and leadership — qualities nec¬ 
essary for her distinguished position. 

Conferences 

Planned to Aid 
College-Bound 

Mrs. Mary Catania, college coor¬ 
dinator, has scheduled many confer¬ 
ences for the coming year to acquaint 
students with various colleges. By 
knowing their type, requirements and 
curricula, students may be in a better 
position to further their educations. 

“Juniors and seniors are especially 
urged to attend as many conferences 
as possible,” Mrs. Catania said. “Jun¬ 
iors should keep themselves informed, 
for as soon as they become seniors 
they must submit applications.” 

Seniors who have applied to colleges 
of their choice should still attend the 
conferences. In case of rejection, they 
will know something about other col¬ 
leges to which they may apply. 

Directors of Admission from the 
following colleges and schools will 
come for conferences during Novem¬ 
ber and December: Art Career School, 
Long Island University, Gibbs Secre¬ 
tarial School, New York City Com¬ 
munity College, Brooklyn College, 
City College, and R.C.A. Institute. 


Teenagers 

(Continued from Page 1) 

of the battlefield; we can be just as 
fearful, but with less awareness, in 
our everyday lives as we can be on 
embattled beaches. The most disliked 
type of slave personality, perhaps, is 
the sneak. He knows that he can do 
certain things with the likelihood that 
he will not be caught, but what he 
does not know is why he needs to 
commit destructive acts. His back is 
to the wall, he cannot face the prob¬ 
lems presented by life; so he bolsters 
his dignity, his individuality, by strik¬ 
ing when others’ backs are turned. 

_Who -Are the Brave? 


Mr. Seagren to Head 
PTA Slate for Year 


By Lois Leewe 

“The home and the school must work together for the good of the 
youth,” said Miss Margaret Haigney, acting administrative assistant. This 
is also the philosophy of the members of the Parent Teachers Association. 

The new officers of the P.T.A. for the present school year are as follows: 
Mr. Carl Seagren, president; Miss Margaret Haigney, vice president; Mrs. 
Germano Mendizza, recording secretary; Mrs. Edwin Thompson, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Caesar Pucci, corresponding secretary. 


The sneak deludes himself with vis¬ 
ions of daring and bravery, but 
what he does not realize is that the 
bravest men of all are those who live 
out their lives doing as much as they 
honestly can for themselves, their 
families, their country, and their God 
—unnoticed among the crowds of 
other brave men about them. Ulysses, 
a classic example of the “brave” man, 
left home, wife, and family to fight a 
fruitless war. The average teenager of 
20th century America who faces up 
to his responsibilities is more of a 
hero than Ulysses was with all his 
voyaging. 

Are Teenagers Too Soft? 

President Kennedy has expressed 
concern about the “moral fibre” of 
America and about the view that 
Americans are becoming “soft.” Is 
the American teenager really becom¬ 
ing “soft”? Will he be able to meet 
the responsibilities of school work, of 
being an intelligent human being, of 
learning to be strong and free enough 
within himself when to be so means 
to put down defensive self-pride? 
Technological, economic, and social 
breakthroughs have alleviated many 
problems in our daily lives. Can the 
average teenager avoid being a slave 
to a pampered master, himself ? I 
think so. 

The Free Teenager 

The free teenager, the one who 
knows himself, will accept the chal¬ 
lenges of adulthood with courage. 
Look around you. How many slaves 
do you see? How many free men? 
Do you dare to look into a mirror ? 


Seniors Plan 
Exciting Year 

Senior activities are well under way. 

The committees have been organ¬ 
ized and their chairmen chosen: Gor¬ 
don Reinertsen, Social Committee; 
Margaret Serota, Senior Prom; Rich¬ 
ard Booth, Gift Committee. 

Many exciting events are being 
planned to make this year a memor¬ 
able one for the ’62 graduates. 

The dance has already been held. 
The show is set for Senior Day, Fri¬ 
day, February 2. Miss Peggy Moran, 
adviser of the Curtaintimers, will be 
in charge of the production, a play 
to be written and directed by students. 

The Washington weekend trip will 
be held in May. Other * activities on 
the agenda are a hayride, a skating 
party, a boat ride, a picnic, a Palis¬ 
ades Park party, and a theater party. 

And, to end the year, the big event 
—the Senior Prom—will be held Tues¬ 
day, May 29, the evening before 
Memorial Day. 

Peter Klein 


(Continued from Page 3) 

tives- were killed in this struggle-. 
Luckily, he and his mother escaped 
to an Austrian town where they 
stayed for two and a half years. 
Peter had to learn a new way of 
life. 

During this period he vacationed 
in Italy and visited Vienna and Swit¬ 
zerland. In December, 1958, he came 
to the United States. 

He has been in Fort Hamilton for 
three years and is a member of the 
varsity soccer team and the gym 
leaders squad. Peter has been pass¬ 
ing all his subjects, but he still has 
a little difficulty with the language. 

To Be an Engineer 

Peter’s father, who is still in Hun¬ 
gary, is an electrical engineer, and 
Peter plans to follow in his foot¬ 
steps. 

His soccer coach, Mr. Richard A. 
Cohen, remarked, “Peter has an in¬ 
vincible fighting spirit and is full of 
vigor and vitality. I’m sure he will be 
a success in any field he chooses.” 


Arista 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Pinto, Dorothy Pohls, Catherine Por- 
telle, George Preti. 

Susan Pulaski, Bernadette Qua- 
ranta, Paul Russo, Noel Salem, 
Charles Saydah, Phyllis Scheck, Susan 
Schnek, Barbara Schwartz, Grace 
Sgarlato, Gwendolyn Simmons, Judith 
Solomon, Louis Spaventa. 

Susan Stover, Georgiana Telegadis, 
Virginia Thomas, Kathleen Tregde, 
Arlene Tuccillo, Ellen Wynn, Janet 
Yellen, Marion Yost. 


'tVoo-cO 


EST. 

1879 


Courses for H. S. graduates who wish to prepare for 
interesting, well-paying positions. Excellent guidance 
and placement service. Accredited by State Education 
Dept. Air conditioned. Enroll now for Feb,, July or Sept. 

Write or phone Asst. Dean for booklet of job opportunities and catalog . 
125 Park Ave. (100 East 42 St./ opp. Grand Central) N.Y.C. OX 7-1290 


Meetings Held Monthly 

The organization meets the last 
Monday of each month in the school 
auditorium at 8 P.M. 

At the first meeting, October 30, 
officers were elected and Mr. Seagren 
spoke briefly. Mr. James L. Quigley, 
acting principal, and speaker for the 
evening, welcomed the parents and 
encouraged them to continue their in¬ 
terest in the organization. He also dis¬ 
cussed several problems confronting 
Fort Hamilton and explained the sig¬ 
nificance of the annual promotion 
plan. 

Mr. Bienstock to Speak 

The next general meeting will take 
place November 27, a week from next 
Monday. 

Mr. Herbert Bienstock, Deputy Re¬ 
gional Director of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, will speak 
on “Manpower, the Challenge of the 
Sixties.” Subsequent meetings will 
deal with various ways of meeting this 
challenge. 

Howard Kearns 
Is Semi-Finalist 
In Oratory Meet 

Howard Kearns, 3B16, won the 
semi-finals in the T heodora Roost Vei t"' 
Public Speaking Contest held at Sarah 
J. Hale Vocational High School Oc¬ 
tober 18. 

To achieve this honor, Howard sur¬ 
passed five first-place winners from a 
group including representatives from 
Boys High School, Bushwick High 
School, and Eli Whitney Vocational 
High School. 

Analyzes Theodore Roosevelt 

The subject of Howard’s speech was 
Theodore Roosevelt—an analysis of 
his personality and why he is such a 
great public figure. The information 
Howard utilized was from his own 
store of knowledge. Some of the par¬ 
ticipants, however, used textbooks and 
other reference material. 

Member of Special Class 

“I want to thank Miss McCabe who 
instructed me the week before my 
speech,” Howard said. “Without her, 
this honor would have been im¬ 
possible.” 

Howard is in a special public speak¬ 
ing class (3S7) where he and other 
gifted students learn to express them¬ 
selves eloquently. The class is taught 
by Miss Joan McCabe, a member of 
the English Department. 
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1 BUSINESS COURSES ■ 

DRAKE 
1 ' 

Stenograph' J J Machines 

Founded 1884 

NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 

Opp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 

Bronx Grand Cone. CY 5-6200 

Wash. Heights W. 181st St. 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Jamaica 
Flushing 
Staten Island 


FREE 


Flatbush Av. 
Broadway 
Sutphin Blvd. 
Main Street 
Bay Street 


WA 3-2000 
BU 2-2703 
GL 5-8147 
JA 6-3835 
FL 3-3535 
Gl 7-1515 


Write now for 21 page book 
'SECRETARY AS A CAREER' 



































